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The “‘Ameaican Farmer” is published every 
at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 

po coreg Aaa il not paid within six months, Anyone 
serait shall receive 5copies for one year. Apver- 
7 ‘exceeding 16 lines inserted a times for $1, 

Mery ts for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
os gcc Communications to be directed to the Editor 
taecolisher, a and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Sitvet Sanvs, publisher, corner of F Baltimore & North sts. 


PRIZE ESSA4YS. 

pole accordance with an annunciation heretofore made, 
tie Publisher of the American Farmer has the pleasure of 
offering to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, the 
following list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 
mentioned, viz. 
For the best Essay on the reuovation of the soil, deteri- 
_orated by improvident cultivation (the essay to be par- 

ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland, Vir- 
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ginia and the Carolinas,) a complete set of the first se- 
ries of the American Farmer, the five volumes of the 
‘Parmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 
Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 
of the American Farmer—subscription price, $190 


af 1. For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Farmer @e*arden- - 


@, and vols. 1 and 2 of present series A. Farmer, 925 

“For the best Essay on the cultivation of Cotton, and the 
management of the Plantation, (including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 

_ the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. ¢20 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
the American Farmer, as above, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, g20 

For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the best method of using the same, 
ke. the first series of the American Farmer, 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols. of 
the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series" 
ol the American Farmer, 

Forthe best Essay on the cultivation of small grain, 
same as last mentioned, 

| or the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 
same as last mentioned, 

Ror the best essay on the culture of. the Morus Multi- 

is, the management of a Cocoonery, and the ma- 
nufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 
mer & Gardener, and v. | & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. 925 

Bor the next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, $20 

For the best essay upon the best rotation of crops, as adapted 
tothe Middle and Southern States, a complete set of the 
A. Farmer, Ist series, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 
&—PThe essays to be forwarded on or before the 20ih of 

next, and to be decided on by gentlemen qualified to 
of the merits of the same on the re oeue subjects— 
p of the successful candidates will be published im- 

! thereafter, in successive order. 
FD crwign ronan not advert to the character of the 
y are too well known to need comment— 
a pe wl of will of Thself form a complete agricultural library, 


ee ndehoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 
ay onthe above subj bit ie tl : 
7 peaadlcesde dais to to 
SAMUEL SANDS, 


Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


675 
$20 


625 regard. An irish potato, a drum-head cabbage, a hard red 


BALTIMORE, MD. MARCH 25, 1840. 


Tue Panse—iia answer to a cat many enquiries from 
different sections of the country, in reference to Baldwin’s 
Cotton, Hay and Tobacco Press, we are authorised to 
say, that they are building these pressesat the “Savage 
Factory,” near this city ; the Cotton Press will be ship- 
ped to the South ina few days, and arrangements are ma- 
king to exhibit the Tobacco Press at the meeting of the 
Tobacco Planters at the city of Washington on the Ist of 
May next, when and where the inventor believes the To- 
baceo Planters will be able to contract with his Agent, J. 
S. Skinner, for a far better article for this purpose than 
was ever before offered in this or any other country. 





&#We are glad to see many evidences that our antici- 
pations as to the extended culture of roots, is about to be 
verified. Dr. Wharton, at Avondale, in Washington 
county, will putin ten acres! a pretty good beginning. 





Taste Fruits—The neglect to cultivate and provide 
choice table fruits, is the scandal and sin of the Southern 
States—Yet what a field it opens for wholesome and even 
classical entertainment and exercise of both mind and 
body! Can any young gentleman, reared in the country 
and expecting to live in it, and to cultivate the soil, pre- 
tend that he has nothing to read or to do, while yetfie. is 
ignorant of the indigenous Country, the varieties and the 
history of all the various berries, cherries, gfapes and ‘- 
ther table fruits? Such knowledge is not only useful, but 
highly ornamental and praiseworthy to the professor. If 
any doubt its connection with classical reading, let him 
peruse in the old volumes of the American Farmer some 
series of papers on the history and culture of fruits, taken 
from the Albany Argus, and being the fruit of the elegant 
erudition of Gen. Armstrong. 

We have said, writing in great haste, as we are ever 
forced to do, yet we believe with truth, that the scarcity 
of choice table fruits is scandalous to the Southern States 
—Many there are who are so engrosed in the cultivation 
of a few staple crops for sale, that the delicacies and fruits 
of the garden and the table are considered as unworthy of 


apple, and a peach all stone and worms, nearly makes up 
their collection—There is not one farmer or farmer’s son 
in an hundred, who learns to graft or to bud—or who can 
tell one apple, or pear, or plumb, or grape from another, 
when he sees them. Yet howcould their leisure mo- 
ments be more honorably employed than in studying the 
arts of grafting, budding, and improving the products of 
the nursery and garden—studies which have engaged and 
immortalized the most accomplished men of antiquity, — 
There are many of our farmers and planters, it cannot be 
denied, who select and order many choice fruits from the 
long catalogues of professional nursery-men; and these 
are planied with more or less care—but then for the most 
part, care ceases—they seem to think that te plant is 
enough—that the fruit-tree, like an oak or an ash, which 
nature made more hardy, for obvious reasons, may be left 
to grow and take care of itself; whereas fruit trees, in 
their nature and design, demand attention and culture— 


Ne 44. 

and te them to shift for Siesthiliien without being nur- 
tured, and manured, and defended from numerous enemies, 
is just about as unreasonable and ridiculous, as it would 
be to leave a child or a colt to take care of themselves. 
The worm at the root, the moss on its body,.and the cat- 
terpillar on its boughs, are to be looked after, removed 
and destroyed, as a colt ora child arg to be defended and . 
saved from worms within, and vermin without. The first 
thing is to get into a good stock, a choice variety of 
fruits; and we would recommend the young farmer to 
begin with a few of the best kinds—not to attempt at 
first too much variety.. Let your catalogue be short, but 
let all be good. The selection must depend. on the ob- 
jects you have in view, and these again in some measure . 
on your locality. If near enough to market to make it 
an object, then your choice will be different from what it 
would be, if you seek only to provide fruit for your own 
table; or cider for your own drinking, or for sale, . 

We lately, met, say two weeks since, at the table of our 
worthy friend, Col. Wilkinson, of Philadelphia, than 
whom zo man better knows a good horse, nor how to 
take care of him, with adelightful apple called the Ro- 
man stem—They are for sale by Mr. ‘Thomas Hancock, 
at his nursery, near Burlington. Of apples it might be suf- 
ficient to begin with large yellow bough—summer bear- 
mainRambo, or red seex-no-fur 1 flower— 
sheep-nose—Roman siem—Newton pippin—Pomme D’ 
Api. 

We have named them in the order of their ripening. — 
For early bearing after planting, and most abundant yield, 
the “cider apple” is recommended.. In New England,., 
sweet apples are growing into great repute as nutritious. 
and very economical food for hogs—but the best eating . 
apple we have ever seen is one which belongs to, and has 
been nursed into great excellence and notoriety, if it has 
not been manufactured, by Dr, Thomas Wilson, an old 
friend and brother fox-hunter, residing near Rock Hall, in 
this State—a man fond of a good dog, and, as might be . 
inferred, witb a taste for other good things. By-the-bye, 
as we apprehend some of our very finest old apples Lave 
become extinct, why may we not hope and believe, tliat: 
new varieties may come into existence. We do not re- 
collect the name of the apple which was sent us by Dr. 
Wilson soon after the last Cattle Show at Easton; but we 
would sooner own, much more have made such an apple, 
by any pomological cross, than to have taken the premi- 
um for any cross of Bakewell agen South down or long, 
upon Short-horn. 


Of pears we should be content to have in their season . 
the different Beurres—to wit, the julienne or summer, the 






smallish, bell-shaped crisp juicy sweet pear, that grew in 
our grandmother’s garden, nearly opposite to, but a little 
south-west of the grave yard—The tree stood near the 
pailings, so well remembered, because those that fell out- 
side were cousidered bon prise, but not perhaps quite so 
sweet as those that were fa sc cepa 








To plant a peach or an appricot, or a pear or an apple, 


the seckle-pear is for us—such 
mented Sf oh to ata 


large sugar, and the butter benrre—the seckle pear anda ~~~ 
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win perfection at Cloud> 

Conse in pee precede his forty year 
old wine at tlie table of its proprietor. 

But it was ‘our design to write a dissertation 


on fruits, or to enumerate the best varieties—Our pur- 
pose was merely to iy yet the culpable neglect of or- 
chard and gardea, by 

and farmers—and to inculcate the absolute propriety of 
every young gentleman in the country making himself fa- 
miliar with the different sorts, and the art of engrafting, 
cultivating and preserving them. 

Ts it not probable that in every county a well managed 
nursery wonld prove to be a very profitable investment 
and-use of capital and time? Hundreds who will not 
take the pains to write off, to a distance, for fruit, restrain- 
ed sometimes by indolence, and too often by a well- 
founded apprehension of being cheated, would neverthe- 
less invest largely, if the nursery was within their reach, 
and conducted by a gentleman of unquestionable charac- 
ter and intelligence—And who, we ask, can name a pro- 
feasion, or mode of coming at an honest livelihood, more 
praiseworthy, distinguished and honorable ?—praisewor- 
thy im the higheet degree for its utility, and the innocent 
enjoyments to which it would contribute—distinguished, 
as it is not a common employment for gentlemen—and 
honorable and elegant, because, if well conducted, it re- 
quires industry, and implies rare, refined, and in some re- 
spects classical studies and knowledge. 

Sincerely do we wish that some more competent pen 
would take wp, and do justice to the subject. 





* New Worx on Garnpeninc—Bridgeman’s Y oung Gar- 
dener’s Assistant, 8th edition, improved, just published, is 
highly recommended—it contains “Practical Directions 
under each head, for the cultivation of Culinary Vegeta- 
bles and Flowers; also, directions for cultivating Fruit 
Trees, the Grape Vine, &c. ; to which is added a Calen- 
dar, showing the work to be done in the various depart- 
nients of Gardening jin every month of the year. The 
editor of thé Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, who has received 
a copy from Messrs. ‘Hirst & Dreer of that city, says that 
the work appears to be a complete manual for the farmer, 
kitchen gardener, orchardist, florist, and amateur, and is 
ia every way suited to give satisfaction. It is the result 
of the practical experience of a long life, spent in the 
cétise of agriculture. Among other useful information, it 
contains the celebrated secret on “Terre Culture,” for 
the Giselosure of which one million of dollars was asked 
aé'& compensation from the present session of Congress ; 
a discovery said by the anthor “to be as great as steam, 
afid:worth more than all the discoveries of the present age 
eémbined.”—The price is $1.25. 


"Wovre-wasninc—This is the season that every neat 
and cleanly farmer and housewife who has any (and all 
good_ones ought to have paramount) influence with their 
hasbands, will have the white wash brush in brisk move- 
ment. -A little cost, scarcely worth the counting, compa- 
red with the benefit, will sweeten and purify, and give a 
neat and tidy appearance to al! the fences and out-houses. 

quarter should be emptied of its contents 
, amd be thoroughly limed and whitewashed, 

in and out—Give the — the lime and brush, and a 
F ’ holiday, and see that it is well done. 
as to all the | sors other pailing or rail- 

and especially poultry hou- 

sy The nests should wi be fix- 

ly taken down, Prongeghly:< cleaned out, 
kill vermin, 
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genérality ‘of southesn planters, 





Tue way THE FanMens AND PLANTERS ARE FLEECED 
—What an excellent form of State government we must 
have! how perfect is.our. legislation! There is such @ 


thing as hayigg too much government as well as too lit- 
tle—too many law#'as well as too few. We incline to 


think the latter the lesser of the two evils. If those who 
meet to gnake new ldws, and to’ tinker eld ones, once a 
year, were required to pay their own shot, or, if their 
wages were reduced to two dollars a day, the sessions 
would be very short, the. laws very few, and the people 
would be quite as well governed as now. 

Let landholders, who pay the expenses, (we mention it 
in the way of information, for really they act as if they 
were ignorant of the fact,) let the landholders of the 
State only reflect that every year, one hundred stout, able 
bodied men, are sent by them to feed and fatten, and to 
have their coats brushed, and their boots cleaned, and 
their whiskers curled, out of the public crib at Annapolis, 
for three months each man getting his $4 a day, his mile- 
age, his postage, and all paid—and for what? Why to 
mend the work which they were sent at their own request, 
and paid for doing only nine months before! One-fourth 
of every year spent in making and unmaking laws, and 
this too, for a small territory, settled more than two hun- 
dred years ago! where one would suppose every thing 
might. have been long since finally settled and adjusted 
according to the peculiar localities and wants of the com- 
munity. A small state, whose legislation commenced in 
1638, having but eight representatives in Congress, puts 
out a ponderous volume of laws annually, at an expense 
to the people of more than $50,000. Would the people 
of the darkest feudal ages have submitted to such an a- 
buse? Be it borne in mind that we mean no party allu- 
sions—and we give the warning, because now-a-days it is 
impossible to discuss any measure of general and lasting 
concern, without having it referred to, or connected with 
the success or interests of a party—We are speaking for, 
as we feel for, the interests of the honest yeomanry of the 
country, if there be any, who are not the tools of any 
setof selfish anddesigning demagogues. 

Why not form 4 party to reduce the number and the 
length of the sessions of the Legislature, and expenses of 
the government? That is a proposition which every man 
can understand ; and if we live, and remain in a position 
to make it our duty, as it is ever our inclination to defend 
the landed interest, we will be one among those who will 
labor to make the people see how egregiously they are 
taxed, beyond all necessity or benefit, for the expenses of 
carrying on a government which by this time ought al- 
most to go on of itself. 

We verily believe that there is not a farmer or planter 
in the State, who would not instantly discharge and drive 
off his plantation, any overseer who should be guilty of 
the indolence and ignorance that characterises the con- 
duct of their delegates at Annapolis. After a session of 
nearly three months, you will see them sauntering slow- 
ly up the State House hill on a Monday morning to form 
a quorum for business, at about 11 o’clock. 

The first month of the session is taken up by party de- 
magogues hatching resolutions and schemes out of which 
to manufacture materials for the next campaign. The 
true and substantial interests of the people are totally lost 
sight of. The temedy for this gross abuse and impos- 
ture, is— 

lst. To limit the sessions to once in two years. It 
would be found that the number of laws, and the length 
of the session‘would be not greater than now. 

Qdly. To reduce the per diem, to a sum which should 
not exceed the price of two bushels of wheat when wheat 
is $1.25 cents a bushel. 

The people have in all ages been priest-ridden or law- 
ridden ; but in this enlightened day, we should not be 


.| sheared quite so close, were it not for perpetual struggles 

























































for the spoil@of party. The most middérate and the 
wisest and ‘most disinterested men get engulphed in the 
vortex of party strife, and in the.heaf, and din, and confy. 
sion of the battles, rogues‘and imposters line, well their 
own pockets, and laugh ag the dear good people, whom 
they have hambugged and duped. 

‘ What other infatuation than that, grossest of ml, 
blindness, would reconéile the farmer and the cndare 
submit for an hour to the abuses we have indicated. - Gg. 
ing that demagogues have led off their constituents o, 
some foul and fesculent party scent, these men in high pla. 
ces hark them on, while they are committing the most¢. 
gregious abuses or peculations. Among others, he 
indicate .one for the consideration of the 
which, though it may appear of little magnitude in 
is not the less outrageous in principle—and here be it re. 
membered, that when the people begin to compromise 
with principle, however trivial the particular case, 
always lay the foundation of. incurable evils for the State, 
The single case to which we would draw their attention, 
is the impudent order, that not only the stationary, but 
the postage of all the correspondence of the mem 
public or private, political, lawful, lustful, religious op 
profane, should be paid out of the public treasury! op 
in other words, out of the pockels of the farmer ang 
planter—he who has to live by the sweat. of his brow, 
to practise the most rigid economy, and with the utmost 
difficulty can support his family, and make both ends 
meet—who is perhaps forced by necessity to deny him. 
self the pleasures of all literary correspondence, and ig 
pinched fora little specie to pay his own postage—nay, 
many who rarely or never write, or receive letters them- 
selves, are taxed to pay the postage on whatever corres 
pondence, idle or worthless, amatory or mercenary, which 
any member of the Legislature chooses to maintain, even 
on the ball tickets which his vanity may lead him to scal- 
ter over the State, to show his name in print as a mana- 
ger! 

Does the reader know—can it be possible that the qui- 
et tiller of the soil, far removed from the bustle and ve- 
nal strife of politics, and whose maxim is, “ laissez noys; 
faire,” and who desires no more legislation, can he beg- 
ware that any member of the legislature who chooses, 
can send a hundred or a thousand letters a day to the post 
office, containing any sort of political garbage, or private 
scandal, or even his own silly reports or speeches—write: 
his name on the back, and have the postage charged at An- 
napolis, and the bill presented and paid out of the public 
money ? 

Are not these subjects that concern the landholders of 
every State, of whatever party ; and therefore within the 
range of our duty and obligations to notice them? Let 
the word be biennial sessions and less per diem, and then, 
we shall have less and cheaper legislation, and the people 
will know better what the laws are. As it is, they ate 
scarcely published before they are repealed by the Legis 
lature, as if for want of something else todo! So defec 
tive and bad too is the system of publication of the 
laws, that generally the year is half gone before they are 
printed, and the Court of Appeals meets to sit in judg- 
ment on them before they appear ready for delivery. 

We shall recur again to these and other abuses for 
which landholders are annually sheared as_ the shepherd, 
shears his unresisting flock. 
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Woo.t—This is a valuable commodity—indeed feware 
aware of its great value. A writer estimates the number 
of sheep two years ago in the U. States at $1 
and supposes that it is not now less than en a ae Ale 
lowing the estimate of 3lbs. per head, the clip of 1839 y 





would be 45,000,000 lbs. of wool. The average a 
wool fora few years past has been 46 cts. a pound. At 

that rate the last clip of wool is worth more than twenty | 
nillions of dollars. 
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From the New England Farmer. 

°° ScrENCE APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 
‘Chemistry has been styled “the secret process of the 
‘pater, that from which the forms of things originate.” — 
‘Jhis.a science as universal in its operations as the combi- 
. pation of different simples in forming compound sub- 
“gtances. Hence, the air we breathe, the earth we walk 
‘ the rain that cometh down from heaven and water- 
the earth, the food we eat, and the raiment we put on 
—in short, every thing, not only those which render our 
‘gsistence comfortable, but those which form its enjoy- 
‘ment, are. the result of its operations, and subject to its 
‘laws. Even ourselves, “fearfully and wonderfully made, 
“acurious compound of undefinable enduring mind, and 
perishable, incongruous matter, come within its sphere, 
and possess enough of its “ subtle agencies” to invite the 
of the most persevering to an occupation for 
In fact, we live in a grand laboratory, where chemi- 


action is continually going on, not in a single set of 


em, but ina stupendous whole, and where it will con- 
tinue to go forward, until the mass of matter on which it 
rates shall, by a grand explosion, be thrown back to 
Mind truly may escape the catastrophe of ruin, 

and the clayey crucible in which it experienced its re- 
“modeling and assimilations ; but in all things else the a- 


- tion must be complete. 
; + it for a moment be imagined that a science of so 
g operations and such visible effects, can be unim- 


ttoafarmer? Take his soils; they are the result 
of a chemical combination of earths, say the disintegrat- 
“ed parts of rocks and vegetable matter ina decayed or de- 
eaying condition. Now all rocks, as the sciences which 
‘*‘glaim more particular kindred with them will determine, 
“gre not composed of the same material, consequently the 
earths which collect around them must differ in propor- 
fion as. the sources from which they originate, and the 
early productions of vegetation are such as the peculiar 
nature of the earths most naturally excites, and these pos- 
“sessed again of different constituents in their decay, both 
“of leaves, and when the parent stalk has fulfilled its ma- 
turing process, form soils of varieties differing from those 
which are the effects of different circumstances. Thus a 
. soil on which the dark hemlock sheds its deep foliage, 
differs from that which sends the towering pine majesti- 
cally high: that of the maple differs from the ash; the 
oak from the elm, and so on. 
Soils in high regions have usually less depth, and con- 
fain a proportionably greater amount of earthy matter 
. than those of lower territory, from the fact that vegetable 
- matter is easily brought down by the thaws of spring, 
_fains of autumn, and deposited’ im’ places which nature 
seems to have provided for its reception. These soils 
“are usually of the most fertile character, yet they must in 
some degree, vary in proportion with the mountains and 
forests whence they originate. Thus we see the valley of 
one river more fertile than that of another—a circum- 
stance which chemistry can obviate, by determining what 
_ the lacking quality is, and how it may be provided, or in- 
troducing plants adapted to that peculiar. soil. The ana- 
lysis of soils, sufficient to determine their productive 
_ qualities, is a very simple process,and soon passed through. 
In order to perform it, the farmer need not be at expense 
for an extensive apparatus, nor restrict his operations to 
drachms and pennyweights. His business is of a whole- 
_ sale nature; his observation can mark the changes of soil, 
‘and by analyzing a small portion of a particular one, the 
* character of the whole is sufficiently determined for gen- 
eral purposes. 
‘ Soils which in a state of nature, are sometimes of a 
character which renders them worthless, by a chemical 
_ Process are rendered fertile. Take our swamps, which 
are to be found in almost every town, some of which 
“have bottoms as deep as western prairies, and “as rich as 
“mud”; yet in a state of nature they are almost as worth- 
less as the desert of Sahara for agricultural purposes.— 
How are they to be made the most profitable of the far- 
mer’s domains? They must be cleared and drained, to 
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be sure ; but when all this is done there is yet one thing 
” lacking, for they are as barren as an ash-heap. What is 
atthe one thing needful”? We respond, not only to show 
‘that chemistry has a remedy, but also to assure those who 
pretend that our State surveys are useless operations, by 
_ Ming an anecdote. 
“8 Somewhere in Massachusetts, Mag could tell where,) 
“ah old gentleman who had tilled the earth carefully and 
oriously, until his “threescore years and ten” had near- 


Iaborious! 
“ly vanished, pointed the Commissioner of the geological 


survey toa piece of very deep rich muck land, and com- 
plained bitterly that with all his industry, he could make 
it produce nothing but weeds. With his usual tact, the 
Commissioner assured. him the:only,.reason why his la- 
bors were not requited, was. that his land was too rich.— 


“Too rich !” said the veteran farmer; it can’t be: we wish 
to make our land as rich as possible, and labor incessant- 
ly to promote this object.” Had he been acquainted with 


the beautiful operations of chemistry, how it applies itself 
to every part of the operations of agriculture, he might 
perhaps have saved himself. much. labor, and a rich 
harvest from his land through many years. More, by the 
same labors he might have increased the value of his sur- 
rounding fields, by bartering from them their sterility, and 
repaying. load for load fromthe rich deposite from his 
muck bed. This was all that was nmecessary.to scatter 
fertility all around him—simply to carry, off this rich 
vegetable matter which had been. accamulating for ages, 
and replacing in its stead his sands or loam, or, whatever 
that savored of barrenness. 

Lands from mismanagement may acquire a diseased and 
sickly, as well as an exhausted state. They may. become 
too sour, too bitter, or some other of the evils which bad 
management induces, may attack them. Then are they 
like a diseased stomach, totally out of order. Usual 
applications will have no effect. They, like the sick man, 
must‘be dealt with according to the disease. And here 
we ask leave to introduce another anecdote, in support of 
our sentiment that chemistry is an important science for 
the farmer. One of that ancient and honorable fraternity 
was one day heard to complain by a son then in. college, 
that such a piece of land produced but “Jeetle.” “Lime 
it,” said the son. “Lime it!” said the old man; “you, 
who have not done a day’s work on the farm in three 
years, come from college, and to repay your father’s toil 
in your behalf, undertake to teach him how to farm it.” 
“Lime it,” said the son—* the soil is too sour: an alkali 
will neutralize an acid, and your field will be productive.” 
The father at length tried the experiment, and saw a good 
effect, and so thoroughly was he convinced of the utility 
of this science in agriculture, that he said his sons might 
all go to college to learn to be farmers, if they all give as- 
surance of similar acquirements. 

Chemistry in agriculture applies itself in a thousand 
ways, and produces a thousand good effects. Nature is 
a great workshop, where she is continually carrying for- 
ward her operations. Economy is a universal law in all 
her dominions. She forms nothing in vain, and where 
the purposes of its formation are answered, and it mould- 
ers back to decay, she does not admit of the least waste 
in all its parts. She carries out with,the nicest precision, 
the salutary injunction, “gather. up the fragments, that 
nothing may be lost.” Hence what is not available in one 
part of her operations, is applied to another; and so in 
her grand concerns, each fills a “part of the stupendous 
whole.” To imitate and assist her in carrying this law 
into effect, is a part of the service of the farmer, and in 
proportion as he does his duty, will his labors be reward- 
ed. But if he is remiss, if he allows his soils to remain 
sterile or suffers them to become exhausted—if he allows 
his manures to waste their richness on the atmosphere, 
or suffers them to be injudiciously applied to his lands— 
if he suffers any thing to waste -uselessly away, which 
with due care might benefit his soil, leanness will seta 
landmark to his posensines which his neighbor will not 
try to remove; famine will enter his premises, and the 
horrors most likely sieze upon his mind. W. 

Mount Osceola, Jan. 27, 1840. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine for February. 
Nimrop in France. 

Treatment of Animals.—In their treatment of animals 
the French people read us alesson. They not only use 
them kindly when arrived at maturity,but they absolutely 
pet them when young, which accounts for their extreme 
docility—in horses especially. Ashort time back I put 
a four year old horse into single ha and although a- 
ware that he had never known a collar (having purchased 
him at two years old) so confident was J that he would 
go quietly, that I put two little children behind him at the 
first trial, Fat cattle are also seen being led to the slaugh- 
ter house, by a butcher redolent of his bloody office, and 
in no instance, save one, have [ seen them offer the small- 
est resistance or dislike. In the summer time, too, an act 
of humanity, is performed towards milch cows, their ud- 





3A 
the udders of cows milked only twice a dey, during the 
months when the is at its best. Then how ie 
is it to behold the sheep following their shepherd, ins 
of being hunted before him by dogs, as they are in our 
jana nae po hats for it, reader, the French are 
natu a umane people, ‘ ant, 
Acawentamas ol have not_seen Normandy, but in 
every part of France that 1 ha¥e passed through, agricul- 
ture has red to be in a most defective. state. In 
short, I have no hesitation in saying, that, barri e 
immediate nei od of. towns, every acre of land 
that is, of what we,call outfield) between Colais and 
aris, might be made to produce double what it now pro- 
duces, under a different mode of culture, I make this.as- 
sertion on the grounds of what I have, seen and heard 
from undoubted authority. Previous to the. culture of 
turnips, and its resulte—namely, folding of sheep, and the 
abolition of naked fallow by wheat on the. cloyer lay, 
thousands of acres of land in England (the Holkham es- 
tate in Norfolk as one instance) have been trebled.in 
value to their owners, and made proportionably profitable 
to their occupiers. ’ 
There are, however, it. seems, three_reasons why this 
beautiful system of agricultu he four-course shift, as 
it is called, and to which the generality of the Jand I al- 
lude to in this country is admirably nnot be 
practised in this country. First the fear of exposing 
flocks of sheep to the danger of being devoured by wolves 
in the night; secondl wake want of .enclosures and the 
custom of throwing all arable lands open after, harvest ; 
and lastly, the. inadequacy of French farmers’ means, to 
have large flocks of sheep. How fur these. obstacles are 
insurmountable, it is not in my power to determine; but 
lam convinced of the truth of what I have aaserted, that 
the land in question, is one -half productive. Indeed, 
looking at the stock upon it, and the distance of so mach 
of it from the homestead, it is surprising that it Powe 
what it does. Then the system of harvesting both hay 
and corn, is dilatory and slovenly in the extreme—so 
much so, that a lock of good hay and a really bright 
sample of corn is a rarity in these parts, unless. under the 
most favorable circumstances as to weather,” _ As to hay, 
indeed, it is for the most part left out in the meadows 
until it seust be more or less injured by weather, in the 
common course of nature, much of it remaining in small 
cocks for more than two months. Again, the total ne- 
glect of extirpating weeds from land mown for hay, is 
one cause of its being but seldom of first rate quality. But 
it strikes me, that Frenchmen do not think it requisite 
for horses te eat good hay; they seem to think more of 
good straw as an article of rack food. 

J have seen much good ploughing in France, and such 
as I did not expect to see from the t rudeness and 
inefficiency of the.impleméits.. And French farmers are 
awake to the fact that there is a season for ploughing 
land, as well as for sowing grain. They are aware of 
the fact, that at no time or season sim 9 ough be 
at work, unless the earth falls. from the board in 
a mellow pulverized state; if it cuts its way through, 
leaving the furrow entire and ariyy oo men and horses 
had better be otherwise employed. 1 now speak of work- 
ing fallows in the spring. In ploughing lays in the au- 
tumn, the furrows will be turned entire, being bound to- 
gether by the undecayed fibres of the previous crop, and 
yet be in good order for the perfect operation of the har- 
rows. Four horses are never seen in a plough in France ; 
and on the two foregoing points, as well as on making 
two yokings in a day, it would be well if English far- 
mers would take a leaf out of her book. 

On French horges and. their merits, 1 have writtentwo 


* The following leaiation olipn petboriy... Tbe 
uce of a given quantity of w is—from grain slight- 
mate forty kilogrammes of flour and pollard,and 
seventeen of bran. Greatly germinated, thirty-six kilo- 
grommes of fone apd clare, and.gerin. pape. ‘bey 
harvested—fifty-eight kilogrammes of flour polla 
and only pe of bran! Were. French farmers, who 
leave their wheat on the ground, not shocked, or any wise 
secured from weather, aware of the « 
would be more careful than th 
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draw three times a day. This also is a pre- 
disease arising from the extreme distention of ' ove-third, yet 
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theit general excellence for all slow 

i to those of England for all pur- 
ture, their combined strength and 
‘as their general freedom from discases 
in Comparison with those of my own coun- 
a7, las advantages | attribute to two caus- 
‘es: First; to the alteragive nature of théir food, a great 
part of which consists of wheaten straw and brain; se- 


, , to the French system of shoeing, which, clumsy 
_ and) ‘as it aj to’ be to an English eye, is 
. Tess inju to thé foot than that practised in England. 
| The extreme ‘of French horses, is also a re- 

markable featiire in their history, and to it, and not to the 
~ skill of their drivers, or and soundness of their 





To the Editor of the American Farmer's Companion : 

‘Sin,—I beg to copy for insertion into your pages, the 
following article from the American Farmer of the past 
week, to which the respectable Editor calls the attention 
of his readers, “as a matter of fact article, acceptable and 
valuable, bringing the matter home to cur own doors, and 
proving to the Maryland Farmer, that there is a great 
resource within his reach, though hitherto not known, or 

ted.” The writer, an Eastern Shore Farmer, wish- 
@s to know what species of the beet is the most nutri- 
tious. Now as there cannot be two opinions on this 


F subject t those who have had the means of judg- 
ing fairly, 1 beg to say, the difference between the Silesi- 
an or white species, and those of other varieties, is often 


as twelve to two in favor of the former in quality, while 
the irer himself, unfortunately, has proved, by his 
twelve tons on an acre and a sixth, that in quan- 

tity, it is a& four to one in favor of the Silesian; many of 
the having, the last year, been over forty tons per 
acre. , therefore, to urge upon your readers—all of 
whom | trust, intend to sow beets bor next winter, the 
of abstaining from sowing any but the true 

shies Biletien: The French Sugar makers, by the most 
careful which they have been in a measure 
driven by the odious and impolitic measures of the gov- 
ernment of their country, have demonstrated that there is 
as much difference as above stated, in the quality of sac- 
taiter contained in the roots of the different varie- 

jes and the preference for the white Silesian, is univer- 


** gal and decisive. Your Subseriber, J. P. 
Jamaica, Long Island, Feb. 81h, 1840. 
—_— 


Experiments on Poratoes.—Messrs. Thomas & Bate- 
-Ev “ek ete farming, I have been en- 
mote or experiments, sometimes with favor- 
oer sometimes Stata. Last summer I 
in ta the details of which, 

; will interest your readers, are at your service. 
id upon whicl¥ théy ‘were planted, was a part 
ie acres, having been seeded to clover some 
fe sos Some & ron out. In the first 

jon the field 226 cart loads of long yard 
(yh nega: ashes. The part 
e ‘plo with much care, of 
sadeasigeid set. Then followed a 
igthwise of the furrow. The harrowing 
until the surface was completely 


commenced ing, and this was 

‘which it was done : oe 
Was stretched atross the field, then follow- 
‘a trench ‘tinder thé line with a hoe. 
then dropped’ in the trench one foot a- 
of ak lime was thrown upon each 
‘fol Some ine drawing 
covering the potatoes three 
ws vst three feet apart, 
‘as smooth and hand- 
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ate reer ety 
* me a8 ait on on bed.” “The amount of land planted was 
126 rods, and the quantity seed was 30 bushels. The 
ies ¢ én the rows with 
ay Adlai atiin ities 
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instrument like a mattock or grub-hoe, cut through the 
turf, and placed the seed so that the tubes would 
have been under the turf, I think the crop would have 
been as large again. The season was so dry, and the 
manure covered so deep, and the crevices entirely filled, 
so that the first crop derived little or no benefit from it. 
The lime, I think, improved the quality of the ge 


Yours, &e. . M. 
Ontario co. Jan. 25, 1840.—New Genesee Farmer. 





Cassace, as Foon ror Hoes. 

A gentleman remarked, in our hearing, a few days since, 
that cabbage was a valuable food for store hogs. The 
idea was new to us, and we inquired the manner of feed- 
ing. In reply, he gave us the following as the result of 
his experience, the last summer. Having a fine patch of 
plants, and observing the bottom leaves beginning to de- 
cay, he directed his farmer to procure a water-tight cask, 
and gather a bushel of the lower leaves from the cabbage 
plants, and deposit them in the barrel, with a handful of 
salt, and one quart of corn meal. On this was poured 
the contents of the swill-pail, and the whole was suffered 
to stand undisturbed for twenty-four hours, when the 
process was repeated, with the exception of the salt—and 
so, every day, until the cask was filled with a mass of 
wilted leaves, about six quurts of corn meal, potato peel- 
ings, crumbs of bread, &c., from the kitehen; all ina 
state of partial fermentation. He now commenced feed- 
ing it to the hogs, and they eat with greediness, leaving 
other food for this. They were evidently as fond of this 
kind of mush, as ever “Mynheer” was of sour-krout. 

While the hogs were consuming the contents of the 
first barrel, a second was in course of being filled, and so 
alternately, till the stock of leaves was exhausted, which 
was about four weeks. 

This gentleman gave his opinion, that he could not 
have prepared any other kind of food for his hogs, known 
to him, at double the expense, that would have produced 
results so decidedly beneficial. An increase of appetite, 
improvement in their general appearance, and better heart, 
was the result of this method. The cabbages, he thinks, 
were greatly improved by plucking the redundant foliage; 
and he intends to plant a large patch of cabbages, the 
coming season, more fully to test the advantages of this 
kind of feed for hogs. We invite him, and others who 
may “experiment” in the business, to give us the results, 
for publication —Farmers’ Cabinet. 





A GentLeman Farmer—The Boston Evening Tran- 
script gives the following as the sketch which Mr. Derby 
gave at a late Agricultural meeting at the State House, of 
a farm he owns and cultivates on an island in the Win- 
nipissiogee lake : ° 

This farm ineludés 500 acres : 170 acres in wood, 280 
acres in pasturage, 50 acres in mowing and tillage ; usu- 
ally 8 or 10 acres under the plough. Thereare now 37 
cows, and sometimes 44. The original cost of the farm 
and stock was $4,200 ; the sales in 1838 had amounted 
to $1,968 ; this year, 1,500; the falling off being attribu- 
table to the decline in the prices. The sales consist of 
butter, cheese and pork. The cows and swine gave him 
abundant resources for manure, which he applied liberal- 
ly ; on cultivated grounds from 38 to 40 loads per acre. 
Mr. D. had this year, ten acres under the plough ; two in 
potatoes, one in wheat, one in oats, and six in Indian 
corn. His six in corn produced him 400 bushels. One 
acre of this corn gave him 131 bushels, and he applied to 
the agricultural society of that county for a premium, but 
was defeated by a competitor who claimed it for 132 
bushiéls. Mr. D. stated that one ground of his success 
was that his farm manager was himself directly interest- 
ed in the results. 

In the first place, he had what he needed from the farm 
for the support of his family. In addition to this he had 
in cash $300 a year, and on his sales was allowed, when 
his butter sold at 30 cents per pound, 4 cts. per Ib.; on 
his cheese sold, 14 cts. ; on pork, 1} ct. This gave the 
farmer nearly $500 per year. His sales the last year 
‘were, new milk cheese, 5900 Ibs.; butter 2350 Ibs.; pork, 
2600 ; besides reserving enough for the consumption of 
the family. ‘The male labor on the farm consisting of the 


od Harmer and two hired men. The female department is 


one woman, the wife of the manager, who performs 


Pall the ‘household work and makes all the butterand cheese 
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New Vanieries or Frurr.—The Magazine of Ho, 
ticulture for Peoruery: jecibaee in Boston, anda 
valuable work it is for the Florist & Horticulturist} hee =” 
article by the editor, consisting of notices of new yar 
ties of pears worthy of being introduced into gen 
tivation. The writer is doing a service to an 
nity. ‘The cultivation of pears for which our climaty, 
exceedingly well fitted, is not sufficiently attend 
this country, particularly the raising of pears’ for 
use. Fora few weeks in the latter part of the’ 
_ the ama | and while other fruits are erage 
ave an abundant supply of pears in the market,” 
which they Gieuppent euiively, with the exception of" the 
one or two harsh and coarse varieties which are only’. 
ed for baking. A 
There is no need of this. There are man ic 
varieties of pears which ripen at various periods im th. 
winter season, and even later, in the spring months; and 
with which our markets and our tables might be profi, 
ly supplied from Michaelmas to May, if a proper atten. 
tion were paid to their cultivation. The pear requites 
little care and produces abundantly ; the principal 
of the cultivator consists in procuring the desired yarjg, 
ty of fruit, and attending to the grafting or inoculation. 
The markets in France or Germany throughout the win. 
ter, and until the early spring fruits appear, are ; 
in this manner with juicy pears of high and delicate fj, 
vor, as abundantly as our own markets are supplied wih 
apples. Mr. Hovey in his article on new varieties of 
pears, mentions several which are in season in the winter 
—among which is Hacon’s Incomparable, the tree of 
which is hardy and prolific, and the fruit delicious andi 
for the table in December; the A/thorp Crassane, ‘ whith 
ripens from December to the end of January ; the Pix. 
ter Nelis,a very fine pear, which is in perfection in Jm. 
uary ; the Winter Crassane, not very juicy nor high fle. 
vored, but which keeps till February, and the Burre de 
Ranz, a hardy Belgian variety, which sometimes remaing 
in perfection as lateas the month of July in the summer 
after it is produced —™. Y. Eve. Post. 





Maryland.—The Legislature was in session up to two 
o’clock on Saturday morning, when both houses adjourned 
sine die. ‘Thenumber of acts passed is 341, among which | 
were an unusually large number of divorces, 

It will be important to know that no act was passed in 
relation to the Banks or the Currenecy—those institutions, 
therefore, stand as they did before the Legislature met. 

No appropriation was made for the Ch ea 
Ohio Canal. The House, on Friday night, passed a’ 
by a vote'of 34 to 33, appropriating $1,300,000 to that 
work, but the bill was lost in the Senate by a tie vote of 
8 to 8. 

One of the acts passed makes provision for meeting 
the demand on the State Treasury, by authorising the éx- 
penditure of the balance of the Surplus Revenue, and al- 
so of the proceeds of the sales of the Bank stock owtied 
by the State. These resources, it is said, will supply the 
Treasury for fifteen months to come. 


. ps 





Virginia—The legislature of this state adjourned.on 
Thursday last, after a session of 109 days, and after heve 
ing passed 199 public and private acts, and a number of 
resolutions. The most important act of the session is ¢ 
titled ‘an act to amend the several acts concerning 
which suspends until the end of the next session of. 
General Assembly so much of any act as may subject 
banks of that state, incorporated by law, to the forfeiture 
of their charters for failure or refusing to pay their, notes 
or debts in specie, and to the payment of any damages,ot 
interest exceeding six per cent. per annum for suc 
ure ; and further suspends until the Ist day of April, 
so much as may prohibit them from issuing notes. 
sums of five and ten dollars. ' 


A bushel of Grain.—The last Legislature of Indiana : 
passed a law prescribing an uniform mode of ascertaining 
by weight, the quality of the different kinds of grain, # 
shall pass for a standard bushel in that State as follows: 7 
sheet pounds, avoirdupois, rye 56, corn 56, barley 48, | 
oats 33. 


The. Globe says: “We. understand that the redu 
of duty on American Tice, embraced in the new @ 
tariff, was adopted chiefly in consequence of th 
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—— THE SILKE CULTURE. 
pers {Original.) 
THE SILK CULTURE. 


. the following dialogue will be found to contain many 
giews in favor of this culture worthy of consideration, 
we therefore take pleasure in inserting it, believing 
‘the familiar manner in which the arguments ate used 
the more effectively strike the mind of the reader on 
~~ Oe ie do.you think of the prospects of the 
gikculture now?” “Dont? you think the humbug is blown 
hie? “Morus Multicaulis trees will bring nothing, 





Yh 


9 
‘ bee question at a time, if you please; but as 
have put three, almost in the same breath, | will en- 
sdeavor to answer each in its order, and then hold myself 
seady to reply aves many moreas you may think proper 
propound singly. 
ys to the frst tte I reply, that I look upon the 
, ts of the silk culture as decidedly good. | believe, 
“4hat it is so fixed in the affections of agriculturists, that 
-pothing can prevent its becoming, in a few years, a branch 
_ofvevery man’s husbandry. When I say this, I do not 
_qgean that many will adopt it as a principal branch ; but 
«that each will have a small orchard of the Multicaulis, 
‘orsome other variety of the mulberry, to render available 
that portion of his force, which under the present sysiem 
is dead expense. So much formy opinion of the pros- 
P of the silk culture; and although what I have said 
jaa sufficient answer to your second question, to satisfy a 
' ble mind, I will make a few more remarks, in or- 
der that the invidious nature of the term “ humbug,” as ap- 
lied to an important branch of agricultural industry, may 
, onan understood. 1 have never viewed it as a 
shumdug ;” nor do | think any other person, whose o- 
inion is worth a groat, has so looked upon it. The 
term “humbug,” as used by you, I presume is intended 
to convey the idea of deception as connected with the silk 
culture; that the adoption of it by our agricultors is im- 
practicable. Such, I presume to be your meaning; and 
if am correct, I can but regret, that a gentleman of your 
_education should use a phrase which has no home in any 
approved work extant,—one that is not contained in any 
_written authority, or lexicon of respectability, and whose 
only paternity is to be found in the vulgar slang of the 
day. . Jt is, to be sure, used some timesby those conduc- 
tors of the press whose lack of knowledge deny them 
every resource to be drawn from argument, and who sup- 
_yply this lamentable deficiency by hard names. Men, who 
are incompetent to investigate a subject, or who may be 
foo indolent to take the trouble to acquire information, are 
«apt, if called upon for an opinion, to assume the ostent of 
wisdom, by denouncing that which they really do not 
comprehend. Denunciations, when used by the ignorant, 
are frequently taken by the multitude as evidences of 
wisdom. Aware of this fact, empirics, in the indulgence 
of their vanity, resort to them as a species of panacea, 
which if it should not prove a cure-all, will answer in 
the place of an argument. But as the use of terms of 
slang,—of senseless slang—is unbecoming a scholar and 
agentleman, J feel assured that you, who are both “a 
_fipe and a good one,” will henceforth repudiate them as 
like unworty and indecorous. Looking upon the silk 
culture not in the light in which youdo; butr ing 
its success as essentially connected with the w of 
the country, and that its introduction has been already 
secured, I must be indulged with the expression of my 
jsurprise, that you should expose yoursef to the ridicule 
o@f the enlightened, by either sceming, or really being ig- 
norant upon a question so vitally identified with the best 
interests of our people. The illiterate have an apology 
-oin their want of capacity or opportunities to acquire in- 
: formation ; but not so with those who are educated ; for 
‘ythould they plead want of time, the plea,would not avail 
them, as ignorance in such, is only the more-culpable. in. 
«iptoportion as they may have enjoyed .the facilities of be- 
ofoming enlightened. From the nature of these remarks, 


..you cannot have failed to draw the conclusion, that, as 1 
odio not look upon. the silk culture.as a “ "I scout, 
sole idea of its bei blown 
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‘ a A—*Den’t you think, that the low prices to be. 


obtained for the Morus Multicautis trees, will kill the silk 
business ?” : at 

Mr. B.—I draw. a very different conclusion from the 
premises afforded by your question.. I think that the low 
price of those trees will have a most favorable influence, 
in urging the eilk busines forward. It will enable men 
of moderate means to secure the beginning of a supply. 
Let this description of agricultors once make'a commence- 
ment, and all the slurs of the invidious, which ignorance 
may concoét, will be essayed in vain. . I have never con- 
sidered that high prices for the trees were necessary to 
ensure the success of the culture of silk. The growing 
of trees for profit, and the making of silk, are very differ- 
ent operations. While the maintenance of high prices 
for trees, could but measurably benefit a few, the whole 
country would feel the beneficial effects of an extension 
of the silk business. [| hold it, that the high price of trees, 
heretofore, was rather an injury than a benefit, because 
it placed the article beyond the reach of those to whom 
the country must, and does, look to, to become the prac- 
tical silk culturists. But sir, this injury has not been un- 
attended with its good effects. Many were allured by 
this very high price to become growers, who without it 
would not have moved in the business, 2parice prompted 
them, and though that feeling has been disappointed in its 
gratification, even avarice, a vice as it doubtless is, has, 
by accident, been converted into a virlue ; for through its 
aid the only obstacle to the poor man becoming a purch- 
aser has been removed, and now every man, who may 
have five or ten dollars to spare, can lay the foundation 
of an orchard that will, in a few years, yield him an in- 
come of many hundred dollars. 

Mr. A.—What force do you allude to, which by the 
silk business is to be rendered available, that is, under 
the present system,a dead expense to the farmers and 
planters? 

Mr. B.—There are two descriptions of force; the one 
appertains to the wealthy, and the other to the poor and 
those in the middle walks of life. I will speak, in the 
first place of that of the wealthy. You know that on 
every large estate there are more or less of aged slaves, 
who, in the ordinary occupation of the plantation, are un- 
able to labor, and that there are also on such estates nu- 
merous slave children, who, likewise are incompetent to 
work. Both of these descriptions of slaves, under exist- 
ing circumstances are dead expense to their owners. But 
let the silk culture be once introduced, and each will be- 
come as profitable as the most able hantlg on the place ; 
for it is among the beauties of the silk culture, that the 
aged, infirm, and the young, are as competent to tend silk 
worms as the most hearty and robust. 

Again—let us suppose that a poor farmer has some 
four or five children from seven to eleven years of age, 
who, under the present system of farming are unable to 
earn any vhing towards their support. .'To such a man 
these children, under the present system, are for years a 
dead expense; but each of these under the auspicies of 
the silk culture, may be made to be the t sources 
of profit to their parent about his place, as each of them 
will be efficient feeders of silk worms, and will earn more 
money in the five or six weeks they may be engaged in 
feeding them, than can be cleared off of a hundred acres 
in ordinary culture. 

Mr. 4.—How many worms do you suppose that the 
number of children named by you can feed ? 

Mr. B.—If the operations of such a family of children 
should be directed by such a wife as every farmer in mod- 
erate circumstances should have, I believe they might 
feed the foliage from an acre of ground. 

Mr, A-—How much would a farmer realize from the 
worms that could. be fed on an acre? 

Mr. B.—It is dificult to affix any standard of acreable 
product, because. success is d t upon so many con- 
tingent cireumstances. But,without resorting to any of 
the mere sanguine. calculations, 1 think J may. venture 
upon the assertion that from two to four hundred dollars 
might be realized, And. should the wife, to whom the 
superintendence may be confided, be a skilful. woman, 
she may, by. converting the -raw silk into sewing, add, 
perhaps, a hundred per cent. to that sum, 

Mr. .A.—Can.a ready sale be;had for the products of 
such establishments? od esrb di shgtiost | 
.» Mr. B.—There is. no, question of it., .Markets.can be 
}found both here and abroad for as much silk as we can 


spring, aud those at | raise, 


Mr. A—Whatpriee 





readily —Sewing silk from $7 to $11, and cocoons from 


$3 to $4 a bushel. 


_ Mr, B.—Will these prices pay well’. 
Mr. B.—Yea—better than any other human employ- 
ment. I look upon the silk business as the most profita- 


ble of all. " 


Mr. A.—Is it nota ; 4 ’ 
Mr. B—Notat ail. If the worms are kept ine well 


ventilated and roomy are kept clean and regu- 
larly fed, fo eee: consider a ven sign enone 
that but seldom fails to reward the laborer with subcess. 
Without attention, like any thing else, it will fil; but no 
argument is to be drawn against it from the ill conse- 
quences of neglect. In commencing, it will be best to 
feed but few worms compared with your quantity of foli- 
age. Every new beginner in the silk business should, 
like the novice in swimming, be sure that he does not 
waile at first, beyond his 

Mr. A.—I am beginning to think the business not ex- 
actly the humbug, which some, and I amongst the rest, 
have been disposed to consider it, and I must, therefore, 
be indulged with a few more questions. 

ss me —Fam pledged to wieeneil'? many as you may 

ink proper to propound—so A 

Mr. A—Do you think our country adapted to the 
culture? 
Mr. B.—I do. I believe it as well adapted as any 
other country under the sun. Our soil, climate, enterprise, 
industry and intelligence of our people all favor the un- 
dertaking. ‘The mulberry grows well in. every part of 
our vast territory—the worm thrives here—our agricul- 
tural people have equal enterprise, and more intelligence 
than those of any country ia Eui These assumed 
facts you will admit to be true. F believe them to be so, 
or J would not use them. If they be so, what, in the 
name of common sense is to prevent us from becoming a 
silk growing country? There is nothing which can do 
so unless our people be blind to their own interests; and 
to that of the nation at large. This 1 do not fear they 
will be, as self interest, when properly stimulated, is one 
of the most wholesome of all the springs to human ac- 
tions, and our people cannot be so stupid as to reject the 
flattering boon now for their acceptance. 

Mr. A.—Y ou speak of the silk culture as being bene- 
ficial in a national point of view, will you state in what 
the national benefits will consist? . 

Mr, B.—1 will endeavor to explain to you the light 
in which the subject so presente itself to my understan¢- 
ing. To me, nothing is plainer than that the wealth ofa 
nation is comprised of wealth of the indi- 
viduals composing it. Of our nation this is imphatically 
true. Then it follows as a natural ueace, that in 
proportion as the facilities for the accumulation of indi- 
vidual wealth are enlarged and improved, will the nation 
at large be benefitted, as every dollar thus added to theag- 
gregate mass by the products of labor, is to that extent.a 
melioration of the monetory condition of the whole peo- 
ple. The wealth of nations I have shewn to be com- 
prised of that of individual members; that it is the aggre- 
gation of minute parts which makes up the great whole, 
and J will further remark, that in chief, the wealth of in- 
dividuals as well as that of nations, alike from 
the resulis of labor ; as it is the creation of values alone 
which gives birth either to the one or the other... Ifther, 
it be the results of labor that not only forms the basir, 
but is, in fact, the entire superstructure of human wealth, 
it as necessarily follows that a labor so profitable as is 
that of the silk oplnrte manaeeny Se oo benefiis 
upon any people who may be sueces: in it 

Mr. A.—You have satisfactorily answered . my, last 
question; will you inform me to what extent, the .agricul- 
tural products of the country may be increased in a.given 
number of years? ; we 

Mr. B.—I have no data now at command, but will 
venture upon an estimate., In making it, } wish yon to 
understand it aga mere approzi and to receive it 
for what it may be worth. _ 1 believe then that-our people, 
if they should prosecute the business with energy, may, 
in ten years, raise for export, (besides that used for do- 
mestic consumption) twenty million: of dollars worth 


of merchantable silk. be le, and ‘I be- 
lieve it is, Ew have you to look. at the happy 
influence which such en amount of exports added ta: that 


we now enjoy, would have-upon our national credit. It 
would at once equalize the as ue and Eu- 
rope, and be a set off. the. of whieh 





Mr. B.—Baw: silk will bring fom $3}%0 $4 per pound 


DOW ‘Oppresses us. so ‘onerously, Bus this isnot all. The 
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creation of this ‘quantity of silk would employment, 

to fea bene bipleaty o ry" our 

ald visit many a 1 wi nty and com- 

SUA tow tsnclgn to and are all the concom- 
tant ills of penury and want. 

Mr. A.—I am now, not only satisfied that the silk cul- 
mbug, but it should be the pleasure of every 
duty, to further and promote it. 

i ah Pla Eph 
ag ind sh n the hope that, 
i being a convert, you will play the part Pr an active 
in the good and holy cause. 
“+ Mir. A-—Your hope shall be fulfilled. Bat tell me, 
which of the various kinds of mulberry is the best. 

* Mr. B.—As there are so many species and varieties of 
thé mulberry, it is an uipleasant task to give the prefer- 
‘@fice to any; but as you have asked my he wey shall 
not shrink from the duty of giving it. Good silk may 
“be made from worms fed from any of the various kinds ; 
but when I consider the great size of Morus Multicaulis 
leaves, the saving of labor and money thereby effected, in 
the ing and feeding; and the rapid growth of this 
Selec, Teakaiudegty say it is the best and most eli- 

ible kind. The worms may be fed, profitably fd, from 
the foliage of the tree the first year, planted from cut- 
tings. saving of 50 per cent. can be effected by feeding 
. from its leaves, over those of any other sort. 

Mr, A.—ts it hardy? 
Mr. B.—They stood the last winter well on exposed 
situations. In no instance that I have heard of, where 
on high dry ground, did the frost injure them. 
‘oa may therefore, concInde, that any tree of one year’s 
growth, which wi the cold of ‘last winter, can 


& any thing, and must be hardy; for surely it is 
“of a truth, that it was cold enough to freeze any thing 


- A‘Pauervt Prorore.—A Mobile correspondent of the 
‘Norfolk Beacon gives'a fearful picture of the calamities 
“of thatcity. He says: 

~ @ iret came the murders last winter, numbering about 











* 20, and these some promising young men stabbed 
at night and shot down in open day by ene- 
“hiiles. came the fearful and malignant pestilence, poi- 


14 the'ait, spreading disease through all her streets, 

hundreds into untimely graves, making the city 

; house, and stamping dread fear on every 
countenance—the 


“ ee ear catching no sound save the 
“moan of the dying, 
slow solemn 


wild shriek of the bereaved, and 
of die’ hearse, as it bore the victims 
are hn ne “Then, a if Death had not 

wo and misery, the genius of destruction 

shed in flame over the city. The fierce roar of the 
fire, the crush of falling buildings, the shrill cry of 

, again | t broke upon “the dull cold ear of 
‘bad shotin upon her inhabitants, 
slumbered by the beds of sick- 
‘of fite shooting up amid the gloom, 
sleeper as it teared its blazing front 
ith into the dreaty silent chamber. 


wated picture. None but an 
of our misery and distress.” 
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It is of a bright yellow hue, which we are told is natural, 
and not the effect of artificial coloring. ‘The flavor of the 
butter is not to be su and we must freely acknow- 
ledge that we have seldom known it equalled. This lux- 
urious article of diet was made by Mr. Homer Eachas, 
of Egmont, Delaware county, Pa.—Philad. Ledger. 


Prorer Ace or Suter ron Murron.—in England, 
where mutton forms such an essential part of the food of 
all classes, great attention has been paid, hot only to pro- 
ducing the greatest tity, but the best quality of mut- 
ton. After years of trials and experiments, it seems now 
to be pont conceded by the writers of the country, 
that great size and quick growth, such as the 
Leicesters, will not give as fine mutton as smaller sheep, 
and those longer in coming to maturity. In other words, 
the profit is on the side of the large sheep; the pleasures 
of eating, are with the smaller, such as the South Down. 
A writer in a late volume on British Husbandry, says : 

“ A sheep, to be in high order for the palate of an epi- 
cure, should never be killed earlier than when five years 
old; at which age the mutton will be found firm and suc- 
culent, of a dark color, and full of the mchest gravy ; 
whereas, if only two years old, it is flabby, pale and savor- 
less. The graziers, indeed, do not admit this; and we 
constantly read flaming accounts in the reports of the 
shows of stock exhibited in various parts of the Kingdom, 
of pens of wedders fattened to an enormous size in extra- 
ordimary short periods of time; but if any one chooses 
to ascertain the difference in quality, let him cause an 
equal weight of one of these young Leicesters, and a five 

ear old South Down, to be stewed down into broth, and 
he will find that of the former to be little better than greasy 
water, while the latter, besides its superior of nu- 
triment, possesses all the flavor of full grown meat.” 

Among the amateur mutton eaters, wether mutton is 
always considered preferable to that of the ewe, unless 
the latter has. been spayed, in which case, when kept to 
five years old, and well fatted, she is considered by con- 
noisseurs, superior, as mutton, to any thingelse. Y ouatt, 
in his work on sheep, says: 

“The Leicesters will yield more meat, with the same 
quantity of food, than any other sheep cun do; but that 
when fed too high, as is sometimes the case, so much fat 
is put on that the muscles, or lean, seems all absorbed, 
and the carcass has the appearance and taste of a mass of 
luseious fat.” 

Thid soe wopetd to'fatten, or to come to early maturity, 
in some'of the improved animals, is a source of great profit 
to the breeder; but the consequence to the consumer is, 
that for mutton he gets neither lamb nor mutton; and 
when steers of eighteen or twenty months old are convert- 
ed into beef cattle, so far as weight is concerned, the 
meat, it is clear, is neither veal nor beef, but a compound 
of both, and not equal to either. As a general rule, it may 
be remarked, that all animals should be killed while the 
flesh is in the white state of the young animal, or when 
it has reached the firm red fibre of maturity; a result 
which a forced growth and fattening does not seem to 
hasten the least—Gen. Far. 
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WOMAN IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 
(Continued. ) 

In treating of the relative importance of the duties of 
the town sexex, in home life, or domestic economy, there 
is one consideration involved in the condition of woman, 
whieh ought never to be lost sight of,—namely, that it de- 
pends upom woman whether man shall enter upon the du- 
ties of life, as man, duly prepared both in capacity and in 
habits for the performance of them. We do not in the 
mean time allude to the physiological fact that the talents 
of children are always more analogous to those of the 
mother than those of the father. There are few 
facts on this very extensive and interesting question 
better established by direct evidence, or to which there 
are fewer instances of ion; bat as this is a re- 
sult of nature, just as much as the fact of maternity itself, 
no t can be drawn from it bearing on the conduct 
of'woman in the performance of her domestic duties; 
though it does contain a very palpable hint to the other 
)sex, who, to take the most favourable view of the case, 
}may be rewarded with a foolish family, by allowing in- 
other unwise motive to betray them into 





| Beeble-minded or not, however, the mother has the for- 







































mation of the minds of the children, in , that Carly ay 
when impressions are most easily made, and oblj “ee 
with the greatest difficulty ; and thongh the heavy 
in this matter consists in leaving the formatiog of the 
children’s minds to hirelings, yet with the great balk of 
society, the mother herself must be accountable for the 
mischief, if any is done. . 
This forming of the minds of children in that 
stage of their existence which, in nine cases out of 
ten, determines their quality, character, and usefy 
through the whole period of life, is the most sacred 
which devolves upon the sex; and if they neglect 
perform it in an improper manner, the character Of the 
whole of society is lowered to the same extent, Com. 
pared with this duty, there is really not one of the 
or occupations of the other sex which is of any thing 
equal importance ; and no after-education can repair 
ry if it is done here, neither can any adverse ci 
ces in after life altogether destroy the advantages which 
result from the early bias given to the mind by thé; 
dicious attention ofa really good mother ; and did ft 
who stand to society in that high and honorable but most 
responsible relation, duly consider how much of the 
or the woe of society rests upon them, their feeling of ma, 
ternal pride in the most faithful and effective discharge of 
their invaluable matrimonial duties, would be as vi 
and aa incessant as we find the natural impulse of mater. 
nal attachment,—an impulse which does not give w 
even when the duty is neglected, or improperly performed 
but which, like all sources of great goed, beaten by per. 
version a source of equally great evil. f 
The general principles which require to be attendedto 
in order to the right performance of this first duty of'wo. 
man, are too important for being passed over with 
an incidental remark ; and, therefore, we purpose to take 
an early opportunity of embodying a short outline of thé 
in a separate paper. We cannot, however, in the méig 
time, refrain from observ.ng that this primary education, 
which, if performed rightly, must be performed only: aad 
solely by the mother, is of far more importance than 
school education of which the children may have the 
vantage afterwards. It is this which prepares the willing’ 
mind, and also the ready capacity ; for if the mother dées 
not train up the child in the habit of receiving instruction 
with pleasure, from the very time it is first capable of te. 
ing instructed in the very simple matter which a mother 
can communicate to an infant, then the seeds of perverse. 
ness are sown at the first; and asa principle naturally 
good, but bad when perverted,—that of independence ‘of 
thought and action,—leads to the conversion of this 
early neglect or misdirection intoa rooted disposition'to _ 
despise instruction, and rebel against reproof, without in- 
quiry and without reflection; the improper conduct of the 
mother defeats the labour of the future teacher, even 
though that labour were far more zealously and far more 
ably performed than we can in general suppose it to be. 
Now as this duty of the mother, if performed at all, 
must be pérformed at an age anterior to that at which even 
the slightest allusion can be made to what is called 
“schooling” in its most elementary form, it follows that 
the preparation for the due performance of it cannot’be 
in itself a matter acquirable in the schools, whether ‘Wwe 
suppose the matter taught in those schools to be more'’of 
a useful, or more of an ornamental description. It isjin — 
fact, a cause which must be managed on its own evidente; | 
and as there are no means of getting at this evidence but | 
by direct observation and experience, a female canbe 
properly qualified for the diseharge of this primary and | 
most important duty ofa mother, no where else but inthe — 
— of to yee Thus, if the mother from want‘of | 
ing trai in the right way, ect or perverts the 
min sf hor chrkdvenythe abou date uma on them, | 
and the loss resulting therefrom to society, recoil with the | 
bitterness of curses upon the head of the grandmother; | 
and singularly illustrates the important truth of the argu- | 
ment annexed to the commandment, that the punishment 
of ill doing cannot fail to descend to the third or foarth 7 
generation. fs 
From what has been said, and we believe the ro 
cannot be disputed, it will readily be seen that woman, | 
in order to perform even one of het duties in a pro 
Manner, must possess a species of education which to 
so dopo the whi oto rte dcp ef 
80 to as to the disci 
school successful Wiha Wie We eajomed, wo eae 
the stead of it, in cases where it is inaccessible. 
lows pretty clearly from this, that, in whatever way it may | 
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is the place where woman must learn the 
orming this, the first, most valuable and most 
‘of all the duties which devolve upon her, in‘ well 

and domestic life. 
Dut it would not be difficult to show, that in all the 
wemiportant Uuties which devolve upon woman inthe 
acier of what may be called “home governor” Ini ‘s0- 

there is something of prior and greater importance 
their right performance, than any thing which can be 
sd int the commion routine of school education, how 
“sahejously arid efficiently soever that may be conducted. 
7» are far from condemning this description of education, 
; indeed, that we could wish there were a ili- 
ws it a little more profound, useful, and ele- 


gacaite, oF whatever may be the means of its acquisi- 
ans of 


to the character ; but still that which no school can 
irt but the school of home, is by far the most impor- 
tant portion of the subject, and it is indispensable, while 
the other is only desirable. 
Vet if such be the fact, and we believe it will not upon 
ideration admit of being disputed, then it follows 
that there is one fundamental principle which may be re- 
garded as the basis of domestic worth in woman ; and this 
wei e° is—THE Love or Home. We shall return to 
oye t. 
VArnit.—Frait Garden—lIf the peach and nectarine 
trees have been pruned and nailed, there is nothing else 
i requires attention at this season, except defending 
% oom from frosts, should any occur, oollen nets 
of cdttains of light canvass: or bunting are the best for 
this*parpose ; but, wanting these, a good old plan is to 
per blooming trees full of litle twigs of ivy, holly 
or fir, ot any other evergreen tree. These last are full as 
fviceable as curtains, as they shade by day as well as 
elier by night ; an advantage which is not received from 
cartains, which are usually rolled up in the day; though 
jt would be as well to keep them down in very windy or 
sunshiny weather. This will be understood, when 
iis added, that if frost destroys by rending the delicate 
arts of flowers, the sun’s direct rays"wither them; so 
that it is well to defend the flowers from both. 
"Flower Garden.—T he flower garden, from the advance 
‘the season, now begins to be most attractive ; many of 
e bulbs are, quite or nearly in flower, and the principal 
business of this month is, by sowing, transplanting, strik- 
ing cuttings, and making divisions of all sueh flowering 
platits as are suitable and requisite, to keep ape full bloom 
throughout the summer and autumn. The anemone, 
unculus, hyacinth and tulip, all advancing into flower, 
share at this time particular attention. The two first 
may require’ the soil to be pressed closely round them, 
| perhaps a soaking of water to make them bloom vig- 
asly. 








LATEST NEWS. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


‘The steamship British Quéen reached New York on 
Wednesday morning. She brings London papers to the Ist 
March, and Liverpoo! to the 29h Febuary, inclusive. 
Money markets at London remained much -the same as 
per last accounts, but on Friday, the 28th February, (the 
settling day) there was a heavy pressure. 

~ Wheat steady in price. American floor had sold to some 
extent at 30 Gd. a 31, being an improvement of 6d. per bbl— 
duties the same as belore. 

“No political news of much moment. 


-Manchester—Cotton Trade—It is difficult to describe cor- 

rectly the state of trade here ; for low as prices were for cloth 

on this day se’nnight, spinners and manufacturers 

@e compelled to accept still lower terms than on that day ; 

andeven since Tuesday prices are a shade lower. This con- 

tinued drooping is evidently attributed to the declining prices 

ol. ¢otton in Liverpool, and as immense arrivals are expected, 

for this great staple are confidently anticipated to be 

in a month than thy have been for the last four years: 

dad Ghrtil it arrives at this point, a steady or extensive trade 

anot reasonable be anticipated. 

American Securities.—We find the following quotations 

ican stock in the London “Course of the Exchange,” 

28th :—Alabama ¢ sterling fives, 81 ; Indiana do. 82; 

$sixes, 82 ; Louisiana five, 1844-52, 87 ; Maryland fives 

, 84a85 ; New York fives; 864287 ; Ohio sixes, 89a 

Ivania fives; 764 ; United States bank shares, £15; 

edo: debentures ; 99a99t ; New York City fives 80 i 
. FOREIGN MARKETS 


Saverpool Cotton Market.—We have had atolerably at- 
ace of the trade this week, and they have been met 
y by holders, without making any concession in prices, 





the market remaining as at the close of last week, dull and 
cheerless. The sales co day are about 3000 bales of all kinds. 
There is no alteration, in Brazils,.thougb in the absence of 
import they may perhaps be a liule dearer, Speculators have 
taken 1350 bales of American, and 100.Sarat ; and exporters 
1300 American, 200 Surat, and 450 Bengal. 2040 American, 
150 Egyptian 300 Carthagena, 100 ‘Bahia, 40-Pernam, and 
20 Maranham, have been forwarded into the country this 
month unsold. ‘The imports this week is 7569 bags; and 


the sales are 24,690 a which Sea Island iita 
254d ; 20 stained do 7a9 ; 5140 538 a GA; 12,930 
New Orleans 54 a 84 ; 1360 Alabama 53.8 a.67-8, . 


. Havre Market, February 22—-Gen 
has pretty well maintained is during the whole. of 
the week, save that in the beginning the transactions were 
rather more animated than towards its close. Those from 
the United States, of a good quality, realized 1 to 2, and ‘or- 
dinaty to good ordinary, If. higher prices, at which 6416 bales 
Louisiana, Georgia, Mobile, Virginia, and a small Jot of 37 
hales ‘Tinnevily were di of. 

Feb. 25—Coiton continues in about the same position as 
last described, and 308 bales of Georgia obtained 83 to 85f; 
62 Mobile 824 to 87f; 659 Louisiana 744 to 95f; and 208 
bales of St. Domingo 75f. 

Antwerp Market, Feb. 22.—100 barrels old Carolina Rice 
sold at 10 fl. ‘ 

Amsterdam, Feb.25—During the week ending on this day 
Tobacco was more animated, and the market firmer. 


¥ . speaking. Cotton 





PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Catile.—About 200 head of Beef Cattle were offered on 
Monday, aod about three-fourths of the number sold at $6 for 
inferior to $8 per 100 bbis. for prime, which prices are the 
same as last week.—Live Hogs are in fair supply, and are 
selling at §5,50ag6 per 100 Ibs, 

Flour.—The news by the British Queen is regarded here 
as being calculated to sustain prices, without producing an 
advance. The store price of Howard street flour to-day is uni- 
form at $4,81 to $4,874. The article is dull, however, and 
weave heard of no transactions. We continue to quote 
the receipt price by cars at $4,624 and by wagons at ¢4,75. 

We hear no transactions in City Millsor Susquehanna 
Flour this morning. The last sales of Susquebanna were at 
$4,8: a $4,87, 

Grain.—We quote fair to prime red Wheats at 95a 100 
cents—very little comming to market. Prime family flour 
white wheat is worth 112a115 cents. 

Sales of white Corn at 45 a 48 cents to day, as in quality; 
and sales of yellow at 49 a 50 cents. 

We quote Eastern Shore Rye at-48 cents. Sales of Md. 
Oats at 27 a 28 cents. 

Cloverseed we quote at $9a 410 A 

Provisions.— We quote sales of New Baltimore cured Ba- 
con, assorted, at 94 cents ; Hams are held at Il cents. New 
Western assorted is held at 8410 9 cents. Strictly prime Old 
ditto at 74 to 8 cents ; Hams at 9 cents; Middlings at 7 to 8 
cents; and Shoulders at 6 cents. New Westera Lard No. 1 
is firmai9 cents. The prices of barrel provisions are merely 
nominal.—We quote New Mess Pork at $1& to $20 according 
to quality ; Old Mess ditto at $17; Old Prime at $13; Mess 
Beef at $15; No. 1 at $13; and Prime at $11. 

Cotton—There is not much doingin this article, and prices 
are ashade lower. We noite sales of Florida at a9ic, and 
of Georgia at 9 3-4 alOc. 

Molasses.—We note sales of New Orleans by private con- 
tract at 30c. in bhds. and 31a32c. in bbls. 

Rice.—Moderate sales at $3,50 per 100 Ibs. 

Tobacco—During the early part of the week the demand 
for Maryland was moderate, and sales were made at the 
prices which previously prevailed. During the last day or 
two, and especially this morning, holders have become more 
firm, and the sales show a tendency towards an i mprove- 
ment, although we do not alter quotations. The demand is 
altogether for the newcrop. We quote at $3,25 a 53,50 and 

common ; $4.50 a $6,50 for fair to descriptions ; 
and $7a $7,50 for fine. Salas of Ground f continue at 
$4a $6,50, averaging about $5. We hear of nothing doing 
in Ohio. The inspections of the week comprise hhds 
Maryland; 8 hhds. Ohio, and 11 bhds Kentucky—total 327 
hhds.— American, 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


At New Orleans, on the 11th, the sales of cotton were a- 
bout 3000 bales. ‘the New Orleans True American of that 
day has the following paragraphs: 

at people abroad and at home may know the real state 
of our cotton market, we lay before them the following prices 
as the actual rates obtained to day: Ordinary 4c; middling 
Ge; middling fair 6¢c. It must be understood that the ordi- 
nary here mentioned is strictly-entitled to that recieves 
and that the middl bord sold at this price was as iful 
a lot of cotton as pe was ever offered in this market. 

Last Week, we altaded to attempts St serivigg tee 
game of speculation. We ate sorry to bear that th 
sers of this school bave in some instances su¢ceeded in thei 
plans, and that difficujties. have. already arisen put. of . thi 
system of doing business. particulars, so'soon as they 


Govelope cbadibaina oe pabbi ‘ane aha t 
eve t sv as to be public property, we y 
belenohe wenden, 0“ 


At Mobile, oa the 12th inst. there was considerable activ- 
ity in the Cotton market, and an advance of 4c obtained over 
the prices of the week. ‘The tendency of prices in 
the inferior qualities was upward—Cottons classing above 


fair continued scarce. ~ 













At New Fe sales OF “were 
bales Upland at, wei | Florida, 6 3. Ny Ovens 
7210c; 100.Mobie.8al03-8.. Sales. ayy 
bbls. Ohig via New Orleans, afloat at $5 cor 

' 4 


stores ai Mataceng gerne bbls. Ho: 
500 i hia ; 400° pawns ms 
300 hhds P. Rico at G4a72¢; 100°Nv Orleans 5e; Ss. 
so man? tes _ ne Leaf Tol “were 
taken at about 9c; sales Ist, phy Stagtainer- 
ed tobacco at 7a!5; and 29 bales Cuba at ate. bos. 
prime Staten and Long Island Wheat sold at 1,)5c..and 900 
d at pi. Oats are in request at 33c, for Northern; 
27e for Southern, and 27 for Jersey. Beef in de- 
mand at an advance of 50c bbl. for mess and 25c for prime ; 
sales of Pork at 144a15 for mess; and 12a12¢ for new prime. 
Rice offered at 3¢ cash.’ 12,000 Ibs. fair to: good Pennsy!- 
vavia Cloverseed sold at 12e. ; 

The stock market and the cotton market have declined, 
the cotton holders with reluctance though, in conse- 
quence of the news by the British Queen. Our flour market 
just now is not a test of prices, in consequence of short sup- 
plies ; but, with the West to supply us via New Orleans, 
and the high rate of fieights, to, with an early opening 
of the canal, it is almost impossible that the present price can 
be kept up. All wages are sing Sen to fis the times. 
At Philadelphia, on 23d, sales. of Flour at $4,87a5.. Prime 
red Wheats ¢1al,02; rye 48c5 corn. 50; oats, 16c, Sales of 
240 hhds. Havanna molasses at 23c, 6 months; 50 bbis. N. 
Orleans at Slic. Sales of 160 hhds. St. Croix at Sta 
9 1-8c3 at the latter price for prime. About 200 . New 
Orleans, 5 1-8 t063-4c, 4 months; 1000 bags white Brazil at 
83-4c. " The pwd ei ee ot fice at mney ak and 
prices, owing to the high rates of freight, are Mn crate 
Sales of about 300 bales New Orleans, Upland and Alabama, 
at 83-810 104c per Ib. part. cash, part on time, and some 
Virginia at 83-4c. Supplies of Tobacco are beginving to 
arrive more freely, and about 30 bhds. Kentucky have 
changed hands at 8 to 83-4c per lb. A sale of old crop at 
&c. Supplies by the canal soon expected, as the price of 
freights, coastwise, have advanced to $14 hhd> There 
has been more enquiry for Clover seed, which is searec, and 
prices have advanced, Sales at $8 to 8,50 bushel, and 
in small lots, some very prior at $8.75. Sale of 900 bushels 
Southern Flax seed at $1 ,10a1,05 per bushel. Naval Stores 
—The market is well supplied; but have no | tions. of 
magnitude to noté in Turpentine or Tar; bbls. Soap 
Rosin sold at $3,25; large sales of Spirits of Turpentine at 
28a30c per gallon. Beef Calile—near 450 head were dis- 
posed of at $6a7,50 per cwt. for fair to good quality. Hogs 
—considerable sales at ¢5to 6 perewt. Sheep—supplies in- 
creasing ; sales at $1,50 10 $4 per head. © ? 

At Hickmion d, on the 20th, the news by the British Queen 
produced a better feeling towards Flour; it was much en- 
quired after, and sales ‘effected at $4,564. No change in 
prices; rates not so heavy, and sales more limited. Wheat 
red $1, and 1,05 for white. Corn $24. Tobacco; to chang: . 

At Fredericksburg, (Va.) Saturday merning, Flour was 
qantes at $4,15a4,37; corn 42a45c; oats 3 Wheat 80a 

cents. 

At Alexandria, Saturday morning, Flour was quoted at 
$44 from wagons; wheat 90a1,05; rye 40a45c; corn 40c; 
oats 23a2Gc ; lard 8a9ec. 

At Georgetown, Friday, Flour sold at 4,46a4,624, and but 
litle offering. 

Atthe Boston Catile market on’ Monday, 315 beef cattle 
sold at 5437, the last forextra quality. — 

At Cincinnati, on the 18th inst. Flour was 
50c ; corn 2Qa'5c ; oats 15alBe ; 50a5Ge ; 
for a good article. Pork,—bulk §5a5i; mess 13; 
144; prime 8429; rump 849. 

At esville, (Ohio,) on the 17th, Flour retailed at 23-4; 


wheat 40c; corn 25; oats 124al6. _. 
agli, egy ae jess the a Posen, = 
the inte rom ~ to to 

had the effect of lowering prices about 4c on the bette: deserip- 
tions, and fully 4c on the middling and lower,. The enquiry 


has been confined much to the better qualitier, while 
the inferior have en neglected. n 


_ 
. with- 


pore Tobacco $3 
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AMERICAN FARMER, 





their | of the best materials and in the most subseantial manner, and will 
Calf, |ing an Tron Foandary « 





BRITISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. &e. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR, & CO. 


re open‘ng a lot of GARDEN and European FIELD 
ved by the several late arrivals from Europe, and from 
Gardens near this city. The principal Seeds received 
are 
EARLS COBCA8E Sot cepsition pelesipally 
ullock’s heart, Emperor t reea. 
tLATE CABBAGE SEED—The Fiat Dutch, Drum- 
Savoy are included in this lot, raised ander our io- 
particularly fine. 
Scarlet short top RADISH,—700 round, 
ws and Spanish RADISH SEED. 
aww 
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racs, Scotch field Peas and 
bush. Spring Vitches, White 
rass, ~—. London Round and 
american Early Kidney, Early Round, 


i 
Hl 
ct 
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ing Wheat, Barley, Kentucky Blue 
Corn, 6 sorts Twin, Missouri Dutton, and 
Mandan Corn, and every other variety American Field Seed. 

sale as usual.—AGRICULTURAD IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS of every description, BOOKS On Caltivation and man- 
agement of Stocks. 


€F-Orcers for FREES and PLANTS, supplied at the shortest 
Rotice. M 


archrt 19. 
NOTICE. 


Iwill active property, situate on Pratt street, in 
Se eceteatintenach toantaphest beeen, tech ins the bees wae 
ner, for a FARM, Stock, Utensils, &c. Letters addressed to 
the ee a eeneet ie JAMES POWER. 


3t 
waperaty wrap DURDING a co. : 
to generally, stock loughs, i 
al he mont proved renee SC emmy iley, Ye 
po yy 2 yy meeting Carn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Page's 





-_ 





» Wheat Fan and Grain Cradle, with « 
useful articles. Castings for ‘ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions ‘urnished to order by the pound or 





ton. done with neatness and h. Those wishing 
to would do well to call and examine for themselves. 
oa all articles made on the most pleasing terins. 
— Grant ond Ellicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. fe 26 
' SILK MANUAL. 


popular work is now published and 
It contains upwards of 100 octavo pages, 
needed by the silk culturist from 


ieitely eeatordees thoteguiters toe. 
an islatare of Penn- 
number for distribation in that 
© recommendation of the committee on agri- 
decided approbation and recommendation 


ty 
” pe os Bae 


among the people, and it also received the 









ommendation of thé Soaps on Castahore of the H. of R. of 

cop gh v. canbe gomply ed A blished, and 

Segee ng ene A Woeral dicount 
a , "iki * j 1c ' = 7 as 


7 
VAY 


ig: | drenth, of 
hand. 


yave it their 
on the subject. The late Gover- 
und Alo tecommanded it opoctl memage ote n gi 


LANDRET#H'S GARDEN SEED. 

The subscriber would inform the that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GAR from Mr. D. Lan- 
‘his Spring supply baving just come to 


soe a ge 
w 
and expand- 


He has also on hand bis usual 
PLEMENTS generally. His 
ing, are extensive. 

Atso—N improved HORS 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, Penn- 
sylvania made Grain superior Trace Chains 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from 925 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 


be sold low veh 5 in Baltimore. Hav- 
extensive Shopsand M driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for and 
other Castings, and for building Machines, &c. &c. 
JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 


Store for sale. 
grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
feb 19 J. S. E. 


Axse--Offers 6000 well 
TREES. 

ROHAN POTATOES. 

50 Bushels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Judge Bael. Product last season 80 bush- 
els from one planted. We will sell them in quantities to suit pur- 
chase 








rs. 
We have also direct from the grower near London, first rate 
Mange! Wortzel and large transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same Horticulturist who grew that seed which last 
season brought such large and genuine crops; and proved so very 
satisfactory to our customers. 

We have also a very choice supply of the different kinds of Eng- 
lich Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
Radish, Cucumber, Parsnips, Turnips, Celery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same gentleman that hath these 25 supplied us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 
Calvert and Water street. 

P. 8. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is- previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to thé truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience bas often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the gac, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the of 
ploughs of every ot kind. He also manufactures Martineau's 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
bas never been surpassed. The subscriber eee 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for ali kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
ment. B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22,1840, ly 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, rata-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satie- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flatterin at 
of a large sale, that he has made ts to have 30 ines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will ¢ show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug The price ef this machine will be $25. The 
money Sik be seuecee to the purchaser if the machine does not 

io ; 
A machine for husking, shelling, rating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, coast an kind of rm It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
— cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and it in the 








E POWERS and THRESHING | ference 





ent sp-eds 


is of sufficient or8 horses. The 
chine will weigh abovt.850 pounds; the price will be 


ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 
A machine for boring holes in the 
, and warranted to bea good art 
Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining 


Price 


ing chisels for morticing machines. 
The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and 


up with the times, ) an share of their 
ioe of Edwards & 


more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. 


offered for eale. The trees are 


Alpine, &c. &c. 
ferent species ; and of the most 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Urnamental Trees and 





fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 
All orders will be 
dered, will be 


Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov 6 


ly packed for distant 
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of a Sinch palley, or reduce the to 19 turns 
pulley, -_ speed per minats.. i 


eh thereat wghisrtr sobbed (0 Gorurke bore wt J 
machine for morticing posts and sharpeni rails for fence, and. 
aleo for sawing wood in the woods, and x wn any hind femme 


street, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This oo ne 
for improved 
Teoning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw wore 


Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and cleag. 


I 


Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has recei 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto is tg 


Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
and | No. 29, Lexington, neat Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &e. e 


100,000 Morus Multicaults trees, or any oths 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 


being raised by the subscriber, either at hig? 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establishe 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia, 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti 0; 
Fruit trees of all the dif 


; Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. In that Catalogue, the very best kinds of 


mptly attended to, and trees, when so om 
WILLIAM KENRICK, 
29 
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BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 


near Petersville, 7 miles East of a Ferry. 
$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. 
2 young Bulls, Improved Short Horn Durhams, a 
be given, the 


Several Heifers of the above crosses. 
farm at my risk antil 20th A 


more. jan. 


Biood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. States 
2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Day 


The haser will have the privi of their remaining at 
cae Sch mont” Term end price® ined 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balti- 
22. &t. JAS. L. HAWKINS... 


——D 


wil 





SPRING WHEAT, &e. 


of last year's warranted 

TOES and TREE CORN, with a general collection of GA 
and FLOWER SEEDS, on 
20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, with a 
tion of FRUIT TREES, Ornamental and 

an extensive collection of GREEN-HOUSE PLA 


rt of the country. Also a splendid collection of DOUBLE 
Pras. “Y JOHN 


Feb. 2 
G ] 


¢#-Orders 
Farmer, will bo attended to. 


more. Price $150. A machine is warranted to cut 

of any kind of grain ina day, if well ; to cut the 
cleaner, and leaves it in betier order for binding, than is 
done by the cradle. It is supposed tobe equally 
ting of rice by those who are acquainted with its caltivation. 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so 








The subscriber offers for sale a superior lot of SPRING WHEAT 
genuine—Also ROHAN POT 


reasonable terms to suit purchasers— 
2 


such as 
CAMELIAS, ROSES, GERANIUMS, &c. carefully packed pane 


corner of Lexington and Pine-streets, Baltimores..s |! 
left with Samuel Sands, at the office of the Americas, 


SS. 
Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,). in. Bak. 


to the a 
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